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SUPERVISE D'STUDY 
DorotHy HoLitanp 
Lower Merion High School, Ardmore, Pa. 


There are, I suppose, few English teachers who are not 
searching for “a royal road to learning” English, for the 
pupils in their care. All of us hope that next year our girls 
and boys will know more, and consequently be more in- 
terested, more ambitious, in fact be ideal English students. 
Four years ago, here at Lower Merion, we felt that we were 
not making those ideal students because we lacked time for 
individual work. Our pupils did not know how to study 
and they did not study at the right time or under the right 
conditions. We were agreed that if we could remedy such 
conditions, we could produce English students of a much 
finer type. We were given the opportunity to show our 
skill by the introduction of supervised study in 1915. The 
scheme met with our approval, for we felt that this gave 
us a chance to solve some of our fundamental difficulties. 

Under the new system our school day is divided into six 
periods of one hour each. Each teacher has five periods 
of work. These periods are divided roughly into three divi- 
sions at the option of the teacher; the first twenty minutes 
are given to reviewing the lesson prepared the preceding 
day; the next ten or fifteen minutes to the assignment of 
the advance lesson, the remainder of the period to the 
preparation of the next day’s work. This program varies 
somewhat from day to day. The review may be longer, 
the assignment shorter; the study period much longer. At 
no time is the study period to be less than half an hour. 
This arrangement gives the pupil time to make a good start 
on the morrow’s work. 
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At the end of the first year, we felt that some things 
worth while had been accomplished. First, in sections 
averaging twenty-five we had reduced the number of fail- 
ures from eight to three. In the second place, we had 
taught our pupils how to study more quickly and more un 
derstandingly. In the third place, we had learned to know 
the capabilities, the interests, the failings of our pupils in- 
dividually because we had worked with them over their 
difficulties and shared their successes. We have not at- 
tained to our high ideals yet; still we do feel that we are 
producing better trained pupils than under the former 
system. 

In order that the reader may have a clearer understanding 
of our plan, I shall give an account of four of tomorrow’s 
lessons, stating today’s work in the assignment of the lesson 
and in the preparation of the work under my supervision. 

First, in a freshman section of twenty boys, we are study- 
ing words in order to be more careful in the choice of 
words, and to increase the vocabulary. When the time for 
the assignment came we were talking of the choice of words 
used in some letters recently written by the boys. The 
passing over from the recitation to the assignment was 
hardly perceptible. The class was on the alert with sugges- 
tions and questions about particular words. One boy pulled 
out a newspaper clipping and asked about certain unusual 
words in it. From this interest we turned to our book, 
Brooks’s Composition, and I assigned a lesson on the use 
of general and specific words. We talked about the terms 
general and specific, and we studied the illustrative exer- 
cise together. The matter being clear, each boy was directed 
to make a list of the general words in his last composition, 
and also to make a list of specific words to correspond. 
Then he was to substitute the specific words in his composi- 
tion and to note the result. They set to work with a will; 
dictionaries were brought out; I was constantly in demand 
to pass judgment on the selections, to hear portions of 
amended compositions read. In such a section and with 
such a lesson, the work is, in most cases, completed under 
my supervision, Tomorrow, at the beginning, I shall hear 
the result of the work. Some will feel that the compositions 
were improved; some will be doubtful; others will arrive 
with alarmingly amusing pieces of work. When the 


difficulties have been straightened out, we are ready for the 
new assignment. ‘ 
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A section of twenty Junior girls is reading “The Tale of 
Two Cities.” They are well on toward the end of the story. 
Today the assignment is on the second division called “The 
Golden Thread.” As soon as the lesson for tomorrow is an- 
nounced, some questions about the second book are at once 
asked. Some of these we answer at once; others are noted 
for tomorrow’s discussion. Arguments rise about the char- 
acters which are disposed of in a similar fashion. Then I 
make the direct assignment, consisting first of any of the 
points brought up by the class, and then the topics that I 
think need further attention, such as incidents in the plot, 
the relation of the characters to one another, and the devel- 
opment of characters. These are all brief, intended to assist 
in understanding the story and to provoke opinion. The 
class then settles down to the preparation of the lesson. 
Some will consult the notes ; others will use the dictionary or 
the reference books. As I walk about to notice the progress 

made, I am consulted about various phases of the work, 
' my opinion is asked, or two of us talk over an enjoyable 
passage. Tomorrow in the recitation the topics will be 
reviewed, for some new questions will have arisen. In 
reading a story such as “The Tale of Two Cities” the class 
often suggests various diversions. A group will dramatize 
a passage and present it. Some one else will read aloud 
from the book. Again, a pupil interested in history will 
talk about the Bastille. The supervision of such work is 
infinitely varied. During the study hour I am watching for 
a clear and sympathetic understanding of the story, and for 
pleasure in reading it. Again I am asked to pass upon a 
dramatization, or to listen to a reading. The great delight 
of the period is that no two days are alike. 

My third example is a group of thirty Seniors, girls and 
boys, in composition. A week ago general topics were as- 
signed for consideration. Here we have considerable co- 
éperation. The Civics teacher sent the topic of Child Labor 
to my class. It was first on our list and was discussed and 
interpreted. The result was that as our compositions are 
short, various phases of the subject were discussed. This 
discussion was not confined to members of the Civics class. 
One boy had seen boys working in coal breakers, another 
knew something about news boys, and therefore various 
topics were suggested according to individual interests. 

Another topic was offered by a pupil who spoke of the 
number of celebrated people born in February. Members 
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of the class speedily added names, and the topic “February” 
was named as a general subject. Thus the list grew to five 
topics. However, any pupil with a different topic in which 
he was especially interested, might write on that subject 
after consultation with me. 

With this preliminary assignment, we are ready for the 
day’s preparation. The class arrives, each with a bibliog- 
raphy to submit to me, if his subject matter is gained from 
reading. Each brings material for making an outline, and 
to this task the study period is given. This work of course 
entails supervision of content, sequence, construction, 
and originality. His outline once approved, he may have 
the next period for writing the composition. 

In a Senior class there are many variations of this compo- 
sition program, according to the interest and advancement 
of the student. Some students will have outlines ready 
when they come to class and will begin to write at once. 
Others will write their compositions at home, that they may 
have them ready for my inspection in class. If at any time 
I think that a pupil is not doing his work unassisted, I may 
insist that he write his composition in school. Or if a pupil 
is very weak in his work, I may ask him to write under my 
direct supervision. 

In our first two years all compositions are written under 
supervision. The pupil is given every encouragement to 
try new ways, and to develop originality while he is ob- 
served at his work. Beginning in the third year, the compo- 
sitions are longer and more latitude is allowed in preparing 
them. 

This method of supervised study, like any other device to 
bring about improvements, has advantages and disadvan- 
tages. After having tried this plan for four years, I feel 
that for this school, at least, it is distinctly worth while, for 
there are fewer failures and the average pupil does better 
work. But aside from this general result. I feel that both 
teacher and pupil make some distinct gains. I know my 
pupils much more intimately because in the supervised 
period I work with the individual. I learn to know the likes 
and dislikes, the hopes. the failings of each, and I am the re- 
cipient of many. confidences. They, too, know me better. 
| think we understand and like one another better. Then 
I am sure that there is a stronger spirit of co-operation. 
The pupils are often eager to meet the assignment, and are 
desirous of suggesting ways of presenting the subject. 
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There is naturally much give and take in criticism and 
defense. : 

The chief objections are those of the critics who say that 
pupils by arly supervised plan of study become dependent 
upon the teacher. The criticism is just if the pupil succeeds 
in asking so many questions and demanding so much con- 
sultation that he draws all he needs from the teacher. The 
other criticism is from the student who says that he can 
complete no lesson in the study period, and consequently has 
four or five lessons to complete at home. Under the old sys- 
tem, some lessons were completed in his vacant period in 
school. 

It seems to me that the successful operation of supervised 
study depends, as does much else in school life, on the school 
and the personality of the teacher. The only way to be sure 
of the merits of the plan is to try it. 


Miss Holland has explained in detail a successful ex- 
periment in supervising the study of high-school English. 
Whether or not we can arrange our periods as they are in 
Ardmore, we who teach in large public schools, with their 
varied assortment of boys and girls, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, are realizing more and more the necessity of assisting 
our pupils in their work,—of teaching them how to study, 
and literally doing their lessons with them. The old way 
of assigning home-work in a minute or two, and then 
spending the rest of the hour hearing a recitation on work 
done wholly out of class, has probably caused more fail- 
ures than all our other blunders put together. Class-room 
study of assigned lessons with the teacher present,—not cor- 
recting papers at her desk, but guiding, helping, suggesting, 
is the greatest advance we have made in our methods of 
secondary.school instruction. 

In the teaching of composition supervised study is es- 
pecially beneficial. With pupils of the lower two classes it 
seems to be the only logical and safe way of proceeding. 
The time to correct an error is when it is made. Advice and 
guidance should be given at the moment they are needed. 
Strike while the iron is hot. Correct, criticise, warn while 
the ink is still wet. It is impossible to mould or weld cold 
metal. Almost equally futile is the task of shaping a child’s 
judgment, or style, a day or two after the composition is 
written. He has then lost his first glow of interest. His 
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enthusiasm has cooled and no amount of red ink can bring 
back the sentences and paragraphs to the original white heat 
of their creation. oe 

We once visited a freshman class that was an inspiration 
not soon to be forgotten. A theme subject had been as- 
signed the day before. It had evidently been so presented by 
discussion and helpful advice that the youngsters had gone 
home filled with a great desire to become authors. They 
brought to the English period this morning their titles, their 
introductory sentences, and very brief outlines. During the 
first fifteen minutes the teacher called for various titles, 
opening sentences, and topics. Quickly, but most  skill- 
fully, she compared and contrasted these, offered suggestions 
and encouragement and warning, and gradually aroused such 
a keen enthusiasm that when she gave the word thirty pens 
went to work with a zeal and impetuous desire for expres- 
sion seldom seen in these days of movies and Sunday supple- 
ments. Indeed, several had been unable to wait and had 
begun to write while the discussion was still under way. 
Then for thirty minutes literature was made! And best 
of all, there was evident joy in the making. Meanwhile the 
teacher was walking up and down the aisles, here stopping 
to answer a question, here to encourage, here to warn and 
restrain, here to offer a suggestion. Occasionally she passed 
out paper for a fresh start altogether. Twice she stopped 
the class to read good bits she had found. Once she went 
to the board to call attention to certain principles evidently 
studied during the previous week. Three minutes before the 
close of the period all writing was stopped. Compositions 
that were completed, and had been read over, were collected. 
Those few who had not finished were reminded of the fifteen 
minute period after school for completing and revising. 

This was not merely supervised study; it was co-opera- 
tive composition and most excellent teaching. 


NOTE — In the next issue, to be mailed in two weeks, we shall 
reprint Mr. Hitchcock’s essay entitled, “‘A Composition on Red: Ink,” 
from No. 76 of our English Leaflets. The article which contains 
twelve valuable suggestions for reducing the drudgery of theme-cor- 
recting has been called for as much as have any of our publications. 
It has been out of print for nearly five years. 


THE ENGLISH TEXT 
FOR COMPLETE LIVING 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH 
By ERLE E. CLIPPINGER 


Gs the pupil the English he needs now — to-day — in 
the diversified interests of school life ; the English he will 
use and enjoy using in his later business or professional career. 
Conversation, correspondence, argumentation, parliament- 
ary law, magazine and newspaper articles, short stories are some 
of the forms of English studied. 
Formal grammar is developed as a useful tool in connection 
with the composition work. 


One-Book Course Two-Book Course 
For Regular and Junior High Schools 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 


Lewis & Hosic’s 
Practical English for High Schools 


oes id clear and definite textbook in 
which the material and method are un- 

hackneyed and the goals set are reasonable 

and attainable. 

The following is a partial list of cities using Lewis & Hosic 

New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Washington, D. C., 

Philadelphia, Pa., Cincinnati, O., Rochester, N.Y., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Memphis, Tenn., Baltimore, Md., Buffalo, N.Y., 
Raleigh, N.C., Charleston, S.C., Bridgeport, Conn., Wil- 
mington, Del., San Diego, Cal., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Dallas, Tex., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Helena, Mont., Sioux City, Ia., Mobile, Ala., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


THE DEVICE THAT DENOTES 


EDITORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
ATTRACTIVE MAKEUP 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICE 


The New Hudson Shakespeare 


36 cents per volume 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place - - BOSTON 


Ready Shortly 
SHORT STORIES of the NEW — 
AMERICA 


Selected and Edited by Mary A. LASELLE of 
the Newton (Mass.) High Schools. 


A collection of 10 short stories by American authors 
which interpret the America of their age to high school pu- 
pils. It contains a selection from Dorothy Canfield’s Home 
Fires in France and from Empey’s Over The Top, with 
representative stories by the following authors: A. S. Pier, | 
Fisher Ames, Jr., Elsie Singmaster, Albert Payson Terhune, 
J. F. Dwyer, Grace Coolidge, Mary B. Pulver, and F. O 
Bartlett. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


